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Schools That Know Their Students 


FRANK B. Linpsay, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Secondary Education 


California high schools are making determined efforts to orient 
boys and girls to school life and community living, an examination of 
new courses for entering students shows. Whether a pupil comes from 
a one-room country school or junior high school in a city system, he 
is welcomed and made to feel at home. Principal, teachers, and older 
schoolmates unite to acquaint him with the institution, to explain how 
it can serve him, and to link him to the wider community, state, and 
nation. This is democracy in actual operation. Various statements 
show how some schools are making good citizens, wholesome men and 
women, conscientious workers. Principal Paul H. Demaree of Capi- 
strano Union High School comments as follows: 


We are finding our orientation work for Freshmen very valuable in 
adjusting students to the great change which they experience in coming 
from the grade school to high school, for we still have the old 8-4 planin | 
this district. Not the least of the benefits derived from it is the voca-/ 
tional and educational guidance we are able to give each pupil. It is 
resulting in most of our students’ following more definite programs 
through school and has lessened to a great extent the group who used to 
drop out because of dissatisfaction with school. Failures have dropped 
to a minimum and a higher type of work is being done throughout. 


Units of the orientation course include ‘‘Capistrano High School’’ 
to familiarize the student with the school, the physical plant, personnel, 
regulations, and opportunities; ‘‘How to Study”’ to help each to dis- 
cover the best methods for him and to establish habits of efficiency; _ 
and ‘‘Voecation’’ and ‘‘Educational Planning’’ so the student may~ 
explore fields of opportunity and determine subjects he should pursue 
in high school and plan to continue thereafter. Another group of units 
is designed to acquaint the student with himself, his abilities to learn 
and to express his thoughts: ‘‘ Remedial Reading’’ seeks to analyze his 
difficulties and to aid in the formation of good reading habits; 
‘‘Vocabulary Building’’ assists him to learn new words and to put them 
to use; while ‘‘ Public Speaking’’ aims to develop the ability to organize 
ideas and to speak on one’s feet before a group of friendly critics. 

At the request of Miss Cora E. Hampel, Vice-Principal of Berkeley 
Senior High School, Miss Constance M. Topping, director of orienta- 
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tion-through-English, reports how library and assemblies are employed 
for orientation purposes. 


During the first week, before the library is open to the school as 
a whole, incoming classes go to the library with their English teachers. 
The librarian gives them a leaflet containing the rules and location of 
various books on the shelves. She gives a short talk in which she explains 
library procedure and then students browse for the remainder of the 
period. During succeeding weeks a series of eight mimeographed lessons 
follow on make-up of a book, the Dewey Decimal System, the Reader’s 
Guide to periodical literature, and reference books of all sorts. Use of 
the library accompanies each lesson. 

During the first two weeks of the semester assemblies are arranged 
for new students either at English period or home-room period. At the 
first of these, the principal and vice-principals address the students on 
what is expected of a Berkeley High School student and how to make 
the most of the curricular and extracurricular activities of the school. 
At another assembly the Dean of Girls talks on attendance; the school 
nurse tells of her work in the school; and counsellors for the incoming 
class are introduced. (Later in the term counsellors acquaint new 
students with requirements for graduation and suggest courses prepara- 

/ tory for various fields of work as well as college.) Another period is 
devoted to talks by the head custodian about the school plant, by the 
school auditor on the work of her office and school banking, and by a 
representative of the school cafeteria. On other days student leaders 
speak on their particular activities: the presidents of the Associated 
Students and the Girls’ Association, and representatives of boys’ and 
girls’ sports, of the rally committee, of school publications, of the school 
traffic police and student court, and of the various school clubs. New 
students learn school yells and songs under the supervision of the yell 
leader. 

In these ways we try to enable a new student to know his school 
as quickly as possible and to make him feel responsibility for his own 
part in it. 


\ 


At Fowler Union High Sehool Principal Erwin A. Dann and the 
faculty maintain a ninth-grade program now in its third year, in which 
the entire daily program of each entering student is organized to effect 
orientation. An hour of physical education is followed by a double- 
period class in Social Living, and an activity period until noon; at 
the close of the day there is a hobby period. 

The physical education and health program carried out by Miss 
Thelma Elliott and Kenny Gleason is divided into recreation, indi- 
vidual development, and hygiene. As many social experiences as possi- 
ble between boys and girls are introduced. Ping-pong, badminton, 
horseshoes, handball, and croquet are learned. In competitive sports, 
such as volleyball, mixed teams are used. From twelve to twelve- 
thirty an intramural program affords activities that vary with the 
season and interests of students: touch football, baseball, tennis, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, speedball, and checkers. The hygiene unit includes 
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a study of colds, communicable and infectious diseases, and simple first 


aid. 

The attempt is made to offer variety in the program so that each 
student, including the ones of meager ability, may have a chance to suc- 
ceed at some time during the year; to set up natural boy and girl situa- 
tions without emphasis; and to give opportunity for leadership in the 
development of managers, life guards, referees, and score-keepers. 


Miss Virginia Phillips, chairman of the ninth-grade program, and 


three other social living teachers have organized units on Orientation, 


Home and Community, Safety, Consumer Education, and Prevoca-— 
tions. Each student’s group changes teachers and rooms each hour 
and during the two semesters work with Mrs. Marion Caldwell at 
speech and dramatic arts, Miss Katharyn Godward in music and Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Pearl Kellogg, dean of girls, upon cultural heritages, and 
Miss Phillips in homemaking and science. Donald Sevrens (art) and 
John Staton (music) assist for special periods. Safety in the home 
and community with special stress on auto traffic are logical outgrowths 
of study of these institutions. In prevocations students learn what 
occupations are found in Fowler, Fresno County, and California. 


For the homemaking unit shop instructors and homemaking teach- 
ers cooperate. For three weeks boys from shop change places with girls 
in the homemaking department. Each group is divided into thirds 
and stays with one instructor a week. Girls learn something of mate- 
rials and tools from Henry Kleemeyer in metal and auto shop, from 
Arthur Payton in wood shop, and Fritz Thiemann in agriculture. 
Boys learn of household decorations, home problems, and foods from 
Misses Louise Headley and Lucy Thomas and Miss Phillips. In the 
afternoon during the hobby period, shops are open to girls and boys 
may take a course in cookery and foods for home and camp. 


The half-hour activity period allows for development of particular 
interests under guidance. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
ninth-grade students may be registered for radio, mixed chorus, mod- 
ern manners, or tennis. Thursday is set aside for class and club meet- 
ings. Friday is a day for assembly and student body meetings. 


Community and career surveys are extensively utilized at Hay- 
ward Union High School, according to Joseph M. Santos, in charge of 
testing and orientation. The first semester includes a personality 
inventory based upon a self-analysis blank, reading tests and work on 
newspaper and magazine reading as well as following directions and 
interpreting tables, listing of stores and businesses, including agricul- 
tural pursuits, and a study of community organizations—service clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, American legion posts, 4-H clubs—that 
promote activities of interest to youth: swimming pool, baseball league, 
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tennis tournament, parks, and the like. In the second semester, accord- 
ing to District Superintendent H. B. Long, each student studies what- 
ever vocation he chooses, prepares a written report, and makes oral 
presentation. Gradually superficial interests are separated from more 
valid choices. 

At Manteca Union High School Principal J. F. Bisig reports that 
six weeks are given to study of school, student activities and organiza- 
tions, and parliamentary procedure. 

Each group elects each six weeks’ period an entirely new set of offi- 

cers in order to give all students an opportunity to hold offices. It is the 

responsibility of officers to maintain discipline at all times and violators 

are punished by the students who set up their own rules of conduct. 

For another six weeks there is discussion of manners and conduct 
at school, at home, and in the community. 

Twelve weeks are devoted to safety on the highway, on the farm, in 

the home and various occupational fields. 

A unit on consumer education emphasizes standards for judging 
the reliability of goods widely advertised, particularly in the patent 
medicine and cosmetic fields. 


The last six weeks is used to study occupations with some attention 
to the suitability of the student for the occupation he has chosen. This 
study naturally leads to program planning for the next semester and 
the remaining three years. 


Of the ‘‘Personal Problems’’ course at Lassen Union High School 
(Susanville), Principal N. H. MeCollom quotes the instruetor, E. A. 
Hansen: ‘‘Many students report their satisfaction with it, especially 
elass and student bodv officers who have had this training.’’ 

Principal Charles R. Crooke of Mountain View Union High School 
has inaugurated a guidance program prepared by Miss Caroline E. 
Wood and Robert G. Ruhl, social living teachers. The case-history 
method, supplemented by mental and physical tests, is employed. Self- 
improvement in the art of living is sought for every student by encour- 
aging development of desirable habits of concentration, outlining, read- 
ing, reciting, budgeting time, leisure time recreations, and manners at 
meals, games, assemblies, and on the street. 

Principal B. X. Tucker, Richmond Union High School, has intro- 
duced orientation in a low Sophomore class. 


The orientation program in Richmond Union is presented the first 
seven weeks of each semester in low Sophomore English class. It is sup- 
plementary to the regular English work. A group of upperclass girls, 
known as Big Sisters, greet entering Sophomore girls individually, show 
them their classrooms, introduce them to their teachers, and endeavor to 
make them feel welcome in their new school. Later a Big Sister party 
is held to acquaint new girls with the upperclass girls. A Sophomore 
council, composed of elected members from each English class, plan the 
social event of the semester, the Sophomore party. Preceding this event 
a study of etiquette is presented in the English classes. 
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The plan followed by Riverside Polytechnic High School is out- 
lined by Vice-Principal F. L. MecEuen: 

Our Social Studies II is a double-period course required of all 
tenth-year pupils. The same teacher has the class for two hours, the 
time being devoted to English and Social Living. The instructor may 
fuse or keep separate the work as seems best. Our policy is to give each 
teacher two sections (four periods) of the core course and a one-hour 
class in his specific field. These teachers guide the students in the core 
courses and develop personal records for each student. We should like 
to select these teachers carefully and reduce their load so that they 
would teach only the two double-period classes and have more time for 
guidance. If we were able to do this, we would make them responsible 
for the guidance and counselling of their students during their entire 
high school careers. We are, at present, unable to reduce their teaching 
load to this extent and are maintaining homerooms for juniors and 
seniors to offer some guidance. 


At Taft Union High School, District Superintendent Stanford 
Hannah emphasizes the first semester adjustment to school ways and 
traditions, self-development, and safety; in the second semester the 
theme is citizenship as a member of Taft, Kern County, California, and 
the United States of America. 

At Chaffey Union High School (Ontario) Principal Ernest W. 
Fischer reports the following schedule of units: 


Knowing Our School (three weeks) 
Studying Communities (three weeks) 
Examining Our Community (four weeks) 
Planning to Earn a Living (five weeks) 
Reviewing Fundamentals of Mathematics (two weeks) 
Keeping Personal Budgets (two weeks) 
Training for Safety (two weeks) 

Use of Leisure Time (two weeks) 
Consumer Education (two weeks) 
Health in Society (two weeks) 

Crime (two weeks) 

Unemployment (two weeks) 
International Relationships (two weeks) 


Other orientation courses of great interest are those conducted at 
Anaheim by Principal J. A. Clayes; at Colusa, described by Principal 
George H. Pence; at Dinuba, whose Social Problems course, Principal 
Walter F. Hellbaum writes, ‘‘lessens the need for discipline as it helps 
students to understand the reasons for regulations and restrictions;’’ 
at King City, Principal Farnum S. Howard; Le Grand, Principal 
Clyde Ogden; Paso Robles, Principal George H. Flamson; Sanger, 
Principal C. R. Chaney; and Shasta (Redding), Principal Jackson 
Price. 


Units of School Administration in 
California, 1937-1938 


Water E. Moran, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


During the school year 1937-38 there were in California a total of 
2,957 local units of school administration or school districts, each con- 
stituting a quasi-municipal corporation and each having therefore 
separate legal identity as a political subdivision of the state. Of these 
2,957 school districts 36 were unified school districts formed by the 
automatic merging of coterminous elementary and secondary school 
districts as of July 1, 1936, by legislation! enacted in 1935. In each 
of 14 of the 264 high school districts maintained during that year the 
board of education of a city elementary school district located within 
the boundaries of the high school district served also as the board of 
education of the high school district. In each of six of the 14 sepa- 
rately organized junior college districts the board of education of a 
city elementary school district located within the city high school dis- 
trict and the junior college district serves also as the board of educa- 
tion in charge of the high school district and the junior college dis- 
trict. In addition there were 3 cases in which a single board of trus- 
tees governed a high school district and a junior college district hav- 
ing coterminous boundaries. Thus 23 governing boards actually served 
in charge of a total of 52 school districts. As a result the total num- 
ber of school districts in the state, considered as separate quasi- 
municipal corporations was larger than the total number of governing 
boards in charge thereof; the number of districts being 2,957, the num- 
ber of governing boards 2,928. 

For the purpose of the computation of state apportionments and 
for other limited purposes, the individual elementary school districts 
embraced within union and joint union elementary school districts, and 
in unified school districts formed by the merging of a union elementary 
school district with a coterminous secondary school district, retain their 
separate identity as school districts. 

During 1937-38 there were a total of 651 elementary school dis- 
tricts retaining this limited separate identity as members of union or 
joint union elementary school districts or unified school districts. If 


1Statutes of California 1935, Chapter 773. 
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these 651 elementary school districts are considered as separate dis- 
tricts, and are added to the other local administrative units having 
separate existence for apportionment purposes, the number of school 
districts of all types in the state totaled 3,388. This number includes 
the three unified school districts formed by the merging of a union 
elementary school district with a coterminous high school district, as 
well as the 20 individual districts located therein, since the unified 
school district has separate existence for secondary school apportion- 
ment purposes just as the individual elementary school districts therein 
maintain separate existence for the computation of elementary school 
apportionments. The total of 3,388 districts, however, does not include 
the 220 union and joint union elementary school districts but does 
include the 631 individual districts located therein. 

In the following tabulation a complete analysis is given of the 
types of local units of school administration in California both as quasi- 
municipal corporations and as units on the basis of which apportion- 
ments of state school funds are computed. There is also provided a 
tabulation showing the relationship between the status of school dis- 
tricts as administrative units and their status for purposes of govern- 
ment. This analysis is given in Item E of the tabulation. 


Governing Boards of School Districts 


From the tabulation in Item E it is shown that a total of 2,928 
governing boards have control over the 2,957 school districts. Of the 
2,928 governing boards 14 are boards of education serving in charge of 
city elementary school districts and city high school districts embrac- 
ing territory beyond the boundaries of the city elementary school dis- 
tricts; 6 are city boards of education in charge of city elementary 
school districts, city high school districts, and city junior college dis- 
tricts; and 3 are boards of trustees in charge of coterminous high school 
districts and junior college districts. In 2 cases, San Bernardino and 
Santa Cruz, 2 boards of education serve in charge of the city ele- 
mentary school district and city high school district, respectively. 


Boards of Trustees 

The number of members of the governing boards of California 
school districts is indicated for each type of board and district in Item 
E also. This tabulation was derived in part from the provisions of the 
individual city charter and in part from county school directories. 
Under the provisions of the School Code the governing board of each 
regular and joint elementary school district ? is composed of three mem- 
bers each elected for a three year term, the terms overlapping. Union 


2 School Code sections 2.771, 2.780 and 2.878. 
2—-68612 
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and joint union elementary school districts,*? union, joint union,‘ and 
county *® high school districts, junior college districts,° and unified 
school districts? which do not include a chartered city and which do 
not have an average daily attendance of 1500 or more, are governed 
by boards of trustees of five members each elected at large in the dis- 
trict for terms of office of three years each except in the case of unified 
school districts in which the members of the governing boards are 
elected for four-year terms. 


Boards of Education 

All elementary school districts embracing a chartered city * or an 
incorporated city of the fifth population class ® constitute city school 
districts ?° and are governed by boards of education. The term of office 
of boards of education of city elementary school districts governed by 
the provisions of a city charter, and the method of election or appoint- 
ment of the members of such boards, are as provided in such city 
charters. In city elementary school districts embracing cities of the 
fifth class members of city boards of education are elected at large in 
the district 1! for four-year terms.'” 

In a number of elementary school districts embracing a chartered 
city, no provision is made in the charter of such city for a board of 
education. Such districts are governed by a board of trustees of three 
members, elected at large, under the provisions of the School Code *° 
relating to regular elementary school districts. The Attorney General 
has held that such boards of trustees have the status of boards of edu- 
eation.** 

Each high school district within which there is located a chartered 
city or a city of the fifth class is governed by the board of education 
of such city elementary school district 1°, except where the city charter 
provides otherwise. In a city high school district members of the board 
of education are required to be elected at large in the district, unless 
otherwise provided by city charter.'® Elementary school districts hav- 
ing an average daily attendance of 1000 or more and an assessed valua- 
tion of $20,000,000 or more may by special election therein be governed 
by a city board of education of five members elected at large in the 
district.*? 


3 School Code sections 2.910 and 2.912. 
School Code sections 2.1050 and 2.1 
5 School Code sections 2.1070 and 2.1 
6 School Code sections 2.1120 and 2.112 
7School Code sections 2.2022 and 2.2024. 

§ Constitution Article IX, Section 83, paragraph 2. 
®General Laws (Deering), Act 52353. 

1 School Code section 2.110. 

1 School Code section 2.971. 

12General Laws (Deering), Act 5233, Section 
1% School Code sections 2.770 and 2.771. 

14 Attorney General's Opinion No. 108388, July 11, 1936. 
15 School Code section 2.1040. 

16 School Code section 2.971. 

17 School Code section 2.991. 


eo 
five 
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Unified school districts within which there is located a chartered 
city 18 or a city of the fifth class,?® or in which there is an average daily 
attendance of 1500 or more,”° is required to be governed by a board of 
education. Unless provided otherwise by the charter of a chartered 
city located therein the board of education of each such unified school 
district consists of five members. All elective governing boards of uni- 
fied school districts are required to be elected at large.”! 

Junior college districts are governed by boards of trustees of five 
members elected at large except where such districts are coterminous 
with a high school district. A junior college district coterminous with 
a high school district is governed by the board of trustees or the board 
of education of such high school district. 

Comparable data relative to California school districts for the 
school year 1936-37 were issued in somewhat different form in a 
previous article in California Schools.** 


Summary of Statistical Data for the School Year 1937-1938 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY TYPES, AS SEPARATE QUASI- 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: 
A. Unified school districts— 
1. Unified city school districts (governed by boards of education 


of five members each) : 
a. Formed by merging of coterminous elementary school district 


and: high school district: only.....-...--.-22002 02s 14 
b. Formed by merging of coterminous elementary school dis- 
trict, high school district and junior college district_____.__ 3 
e.. Fotal untied city eehool districts... =. 5 li 
2. Unified school districts governed by boards of trustees of five 
WiC HehS COOND: <-= os eeei e e 19 
3S: ‘Petal unified: sclodl distviets=. =. 2 no eee 36 
B. Elementary school districts (excluding those embraced in unified 
school districts formed by merging of union elementary school dis- 
trict with coterminous union high school district, and those 
embraced in union or joint union elementary school districts) — 
1. City elementary school districts governed by boards of educa- 
tion: 
a. Embracing charter city or city of the fifth class (by popu- 
IRGIOW) no he ee 42 
b. Not embracing charter city nor city of the fifth class, but 
having an average daily attendance of 1,000 or more pupils 
and an assessed valuation of $20,000,000 or more (School 
Code: sdetion: 298) q =.- oo eles wo ees 1 
e. Total, city elementary school districts___._...____.___-- ~~~ 43 
18 School Code section 2.2020. 
19 School Code section 2.2021. 
20 Idem. 
21 School Code wn 2.2024. 
22 Walter E. Morgan, ‘‘Units of School Administration in California, 1936-1937,” 


Califor nia Schools, Ix "(hephemner. 1938), 189-192. 
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Summary of Statistical Data for the School Year 1937-1938—Continued 


2. Regular (single) elementary school district, governed by boards 
of trustees of three members each and lying wholly in one 


county: 
a. Active districts ~____ Ce ee ee ae ee 2293 
b. Suspended districts ~___- Ee Ne es en wee ee 36 
ce. Total regular elementary schools distriets__._.__..____-______ 2329 


3. Joint elementary school districts governed by boards of trus- 
tees of three members each and constituting single districts 
lying partly in two or more counties: 


A WACHVEWGISIRICUS 2525 Sooke oo eo obo Le ae eee 48 
b. Suspended districts ___ = pas ree eee oe ct eee s 
ec: Total, joint elementary districts... - =. =. kk 51 


4. Union elementary school districts governed by boards of trus- 

tees of five members each and formed by unionization of two or 

more contiguous elementary school districts lying wholly within 

GINO GS ATE MIRE ao nr st 211 
. Joint union elementary school districts governed by boards of 

trustees of five members each and formed by unionization of 

two or more contiguous elementary school districts lying wholly 


| 


or partly inetwo or anorecounties= |... 222-3 9 
6. Total elementary school districts: 

GOON RGIS INOUS 2 a 2604 

Dw Suspendedudistniets... 6-20. 2 39 

woh id 1) 62 (ES Amn eo on ere oO rey NR RE Bea Banae 2643 


C. High school districts— 
1. City high school districts governed by separate city high school 
boards of education (San Bernardino and Santa Cruz) __-__ z 
2. City high school districts governed by boards of education of 
city elementary school district and embracing one or more con- 
tiguous elementary school districts annexed to the city ele- 
mentary school district for high school purposes only_________ 20 
3. Union high school districts governed by boards of high school 
trustees of five members each and embracing two or more con- 
tiguous elementary school districts lying wholly in one county_._ 213 
4. Joint union high school districts governed by boards of high 
school trustees of five members each and embracing two or more 
contiguous elementary school districts lying wholly or partly in 
NVA ROPE ATTIC CO INN are 24 


%. County high school districts governed by boards of high school 
trustees of five members each and embracing an entire county 5 
6; Roral highuschool districts... 264 
D. Junior college districts— 
1. City junior college districts governed by boards of education of 
city elementary and city high school district, but not cotermin- 
ous with city elementary school district: 
a. Coterminous with a single city high school district____..___ D 
b. Embracing a city high school district and a unified city 
OOD MOST OU Screen to a a | 


c, ‘Total, city junior college districts__...._................_. 6 
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Summary of Statistical Data for the School Year 1937-1938—Continued 
2. Junior college districts coterminous with and governed by board 
of high school trustees of a single union high school district__- 3 
3. Junior college districts governed by separate junior college 
boards of five members each and embracing two or more con- 
tiguous high school districts lying wholly in one county___-_-- 4 
4. Junior college districts governed by separate junior college 
boards of five members each and embracing an entire county__~ 


feu 


5. Total: junior collese: districts:......22 5k 14 


E. Total number of school districts as separate quasi-municipal cor- 
porations, by types of governing boards, and number of governing 
boards and number of members of such boards. 
Number of Number of 


Types of boards and Number of governing board 
types of districts districts boards members 
1. With boards of education: 
a. Unified school districts__._._._-__.__.__._-- By | iG 87 
b. City elementary school districts___.___ 433 23? 97 
e. City high school districts____.______--- 228 2 14 
d. City junior college districts_____.____-~- 64 ps as 
e. City elementary and city high school 
IRGHIGiS) (2 es 14 72 
f. City elementary, high school, and junior 
college districts ~.-..___-______-______ = 6 32 
g. Total, districts with boards of education 88 622 302 
2. With boards of trustees: 
a. Unified school districts._............. 19 19 93 
b. Regular, joint, union and joint union 
elementary school districts_._______---- 2600 2600 8240 
e. Union, joint union and county high 
sehool distriets). —.- 2. one 2425 239 1195 
d. Junior college districts__._._._.-__.----_ 85 5 25 
e. High school and junior college districts. -- 3 15 
f. Total, districts with boards of trustees_ 2869 2866 9568 
—————4 —_ 
ee TROGIR ss oh eet ee eo Se 2957 2928 9870 


F. Total number of school districts, by types, as separate quasi- 
municipal corporations— 


l.. Unified achool disteicts....... 25 wee 36 
2. Elementary school districts (union and joint union districts 

Counted: 45) Sincle: UNIS) 255 2 oo once eee 2643 
So eh. Sebo) disttietee =... on eee ee aaeees 264 
4... Foniom college: distuiete: ee ee 14 
5. Total number of administrative units______.____---_- ea pets 2957 


1Includes 14 city elementary and city high school districts under single boards 
ef education; 2 city elementary and city - school districts having separate 
boards of education for elementary school and high school purposes, respectively ; 
and 6 city elementary, city high school, and city junior college districts under single 
boards of education. 

2San Bernardino and Santa Cruz each has two boards of education, one for 
elementary schools, and one for high schools. 

%Included in 1b, above. 

«Included in 1c, above. 

5Includes 3 union high school and junior college districts governed by single 
boards of trustees. 
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G. Elementary school districts embraced in union or joint union ele- 
mentary school districts or in unified school] districts and retaining 
separate identity for computation of state apportionments only— 


1. In union elementary school districts___._____._._.___..-______-__ 602! 
2. In joint union elementary school districts: 
DU PIROSIUATACIBUPIOUS no oS ee oe ee Pu fo 
b. Joint districts ~___~ Sear ae a ee oe ern ee ey Ses 2 
e. Total, elementary school districts in joint unions___________ 2s 
3. In unified school districts embracing a union elementary school 
“CLT 12s TR a as ce cp ee ene Wy SEE ER Ore geL SOOO SE 20 
4, Total, in union and joint union elementary school districts and 
ingunifedvschoolrdistriets.. 2 a 
H. Total number of school districts for apportionment purposes— 
Hed eeChOO TaIStriCls= 2-2-5552 eS ee ee 
2. Elementary school districts (districts embraced in unions, joint 
unions, and unified districts counted separately) : 
3024 


aN RO EG oro ete es 3 
DoS HEDENE CO MMBITIOUS 2 oie oe oa a ee ee 


way LEG), Pee ene eres c een ee en ee ey Rae ee 


38. High school districts_______-___- Ba 8 rosatn ont thn Aaa Rene 
4. Junior college districts__________ re eRe eee Nn es ee hens 


5. Total number of school districts_ a ee eee eens 


1Includes 10 suspended districts. 
2JIncludes 1 suspended district. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Research and Statistics 


WALTER FE. Morcan, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief of Division 


The annual convention of the Public School Business Officials 
Association of California will be held March 15 to 18, inclusive, in 
Oakland, with headquarters at the Hotel Oakland. This will be the 
twelfth annual convention of the association. The program will deal 
entirely with the practical problems of business management related 
to the work of school district business officials and county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

At this convention action will be taken on the final report of the 
State Accounting Committee relative to the classification of public 
school expenditures. This report on adoption probably will become the 
official instructions to be issued by the State Department of Education 
to govern uniform classification of expenditures by all public school 
officials. Consequently, it is extremely desirable to have as many super- 
intendents of schools as possible attend the convention, as well as the 
school officials whose direct responsibility is in the field of public school 
accounting. County superintendents of schools particularly should 
attempt to attend the convention or to send their financial deputies, 
in order that the accounting problems of the rural schools may be given 
full consideration in the deliberations accompanying the adoption of 
the State Accounting Committee’s report. 


Bureau of Business Education 
Ira W. Kissy, Chief 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The annual conference on business education will be held at the 
Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, Saturday, April 1, 1939. The place 
of business education in the core-curriculum will be the general theme 
of the morning session. A. E. Roth, head of the San Francisco Employ- 
ers’ Association, will address the luncheon meeting, which will be held 
in the Club Room of the Merchandise Mart, on employer-employee 
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relations. The conference will break up into four sessions in the after- 
noon to discuss the following topics: Consumer Education, Business 
Education for Rural Secondary Schools, Placement Problems, City 
Experimentations in Business Education. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Aurrep E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Attorney General’s Opinions 
Payment of Monthly Compensation of Teachers 


When a teacher has completed all the service required of him for 
any calendar month, he may be paid the compensation due him for 
such month immediately upon completing such service under School 
Code sections 5.741, 5.742, and 5.745. (A.G.O0. NS1346, December 27, 
1938) 


Payment of Principal and Interest on School District Bonds in Default 


Where the board of supervisors of a county fails to make payment, 
pursuant to Political Code section 1888, of the principal and interest 
on a school district bond, the owner of the bond may file it, together 
with all unpaid coupons, with the State Controller, and upon its regis- 
tration, the Board of Equalization must levy a state tax sufficient to 
realize the principal and interest. 

The interest on a school district bond continues after the maturity 
of the bond until the bond is paid. Such interest may be paid by the 
county treasurer after the maturity of the bond until the bond is regis- 
tered with the State Controller if a tax therefor has been levied. 
Thereafter the interest is collected directly by the State and paid into 
the State Treasury. (A.G.0. NS1340, December 22, 1938, citing 


A.G.O. 10350) 


Purchase of School Bus for District by County Superintendent of 
Schools 
A county superintendent of schools may not purchase a school bus 
for a district under the provisions of School Code section 4.192; but, if 
an emergency exists, he may, under School Code section 4.190, make an 
apportionment to the district to permit it to buy a school bus. (A.G.O. 
NS1435, February 9, 1939) 


Right of Teacher to Salary if School Has no Pupils 


Where a teacher is employed by the governing board of a school 
district to teach for the entire current school year, the board may not 
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break the contract upon there ceasing to be pupils in the school, citing 
School Code sections 5.710 and 5.711 and Schwalbash v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 7 Cal. (2d) 459. 

A settlement with the teacher by the board may be supported if 
the teacher desires to remit some part of his salary so that he may leave 
the district or seek other employment. (A.G.O. NS1383, January 16, 
1939) 


Textbooks for Junior College Students 


The governing boards of high school districts maintaining junior 
colleges under School Code section 3.851 should provide textbooks free 
of charge to pupils attending such colleges under School Code section, 
6.370 and following. 


In every case the provisions of School Code sections 6.730 and fol- 
lowing are applicable to the listing, adoption, purchasing, and dis- 
tribution of textbooks for pupils of junior colleges. (A.G.O. NS1321a, 
January 18, 1939, affirming A.G.O. NS1321, and modifying A.G.O. 
9305) 


Uniforms for Students of California Nautical School 


Under the provisions of the California Nautical School Act (Deer- 
ing Act 5369) the expense of supplying uniforms to the students of the 
school is a proper charge against funds appropriated for the support 
of such school, but such uniforms remain the property of the state 
unless some provision is made for their purchase by the respective 
students. The Board of Governors of the School may, however, require 
the students to purchase their own uniforms. (A.G.O. NS1333, Decem- 
ber 16, 1938) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, APRIL 24-28, 1939 


During the week of April 24, 1939, the twentieth annual observ- 
ance of Public Schools Week will take place throughout California. 

A series of programs and exercises will be held daily during that 
week in all parts of the state to acquaint the public with America’s 
most representative institution—the public schools. 

While the character of the observance must necessarily vary 
according to the resources of the different communities, everywhere the 
single aim will be to introduce patrons and citizens to modern educa- 
tional procedures and practices and to reconfirm in the minds of the 
public the essential fact that the public school from the level of the 
kindergarten to the degree of doctor of philosophy is the most efficient 
instrument of democracy. 


From past observances of Public Schools Week over a period of 
nineteen years, school administrators have found that the interchange 
of visits of patrons of the schools to the schools and pupils of the schools 
to clubs and organizations of the community has fostered a general 
interest in public education. To a large extent, schools like all demo- 
eratic institutions are dependent upon favorable public sentiment. 
Such sentiment is fostered and finally shaped by information into a 
better understanding of the purposes of the schools and into attitudes 
which bulwark these purposes. 


The opportunities presented by the annual activities of Public 
Schools Week should be used to advantage in promoting cooperation 
between school and community. The full attention of teachers and 
school administrators may be profitably turned during the week of 
April 24 to one of the most important and worth-while tasks of the 
school year: establishing a spirit of mutual he!pfulness and esteem 
between the school and the community it serves. 

Activities appropriate for Public School Week are suggested in a 
circular entitled ‘‘Public Schools Week.’’? Copies are available upon 
request to the Division of Textbooks and Publications, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF CALIFORNIA-WESTERN MUSIC 
EDUCATORS’ CONFERENCE 


Plans are rapidly maturing for the biennial convention of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators’ Conference to be held in Long Beach, 
California, April 2 to 5. Approximately a thousand teachers are 
expected to attend from the states of California, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Utah, as well as Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

The principal feature of the convention will be final concert on the 
evening of April 5 in the Long Beach Municipal Auditorium, given 
by the All-Conference Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, made up of 
selected students from the entire area. 

Opening on Sunday, April 2, with a reception for President Louis 
Woodson Curtis, the general meetings during the following days of 
the convention will present outstanding speakers and music by repre- 
sentative musical organizations. At luncheons and section meetings 
the teachers will assemble in smaller groups for discussion of special 
subjects. Among those scheduled to speak or conduct demonstrations 
are composers Arnold Schoenberg and Ernst Toch; Dr. William S. 
Larson, Eastman School of Music; Professor Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
University of Arizona; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, University of 
Nebraska; and Thomas Giles. 

On Monday evening, April 3, the Southern-California Junior Col- 
lege Music Association will present its annual Junior College Music 
Festival. 

Preparations for the convention are under the guidance of S. Earle 
Blakeslee, President of the California-Western Conference, Dr. Ken- 
neth Oberholtzer, Superintendent of the Long Beach Public Schools, 
General Chairman of the Conference; Mrs. Gertrude J. Fisher, Super- 
visor of Music in the Long Beach Schools, Vice-Chairman. Further 
information may be secured from Miss Edith M. Hitchcock, Long 
Beach Junior College, the Directing Chairman. 


GROWTH OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Greatest annual increase ever recorded in the students attending 
junior colleges in the United States is revealed by statistics just com- 
piled by Walter C. Eels, Executive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, in the annual ‘‘Junior College Directory, 
1939.’" 

The 1939 list shows 57 junior colleges in California with an enroll- 
ment of 52,895 students. Of these institutions, 42 are publicly con- 
trolled, while 15 are privately controlled. 


_ ee College Directory, 1939,” Junior College Journal, IX (January, 1939), 
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The junior college in Los Angeles is the largest in the nation with 
an enrollment this year just over 6,000. 


SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, annually offers 
a scholarship to one high school graduate from each state who is in 
the upper half of his class and deserving. The scholarship remits the 
matriculation fee of $25 and tuition fees amounting to $50 each year 
throughout the regular four-year course. Any California high school 
student interested in the 1939 scholarship should send his application 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction immediately, submitting a 
transcript of his high school record filled out by his principal. 
Information concerning entrance requirements should be obtained from 
L. F. Duggan, Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Michigan. 


CHANGE IN SIERRA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 


Mrs. Edna Gottardi has been appointed to the position of County 
Superintendent of Schools by the board of supervisors of Sierra 
County. She succeeds Miss Anna Forbes who resigned to take a posi- 
tion as rural school supervisor in San Benito County. 


INDIAN SERVICE SUMMER SESSIONS % x 


The United States Indian Office is planning to conduct two sum- 
mer sessions this year designed to give practical help to teachers who 
work in schools attended by Indians. These sessions will be held at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, from June 5 to June 30, and at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, from July 5 to August 2. A number of teachers 
from the public schools of California attended the Indian Service sum- 
mer session held at Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, during 
the summer of 1938 and have expressed their appreciation of the help 
which they received. These summer sessions are open to anyone who is 
interested in Indian education. Further details and a catalogue may 
be secured by writing to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attention Mr. Homer H. Howard. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


A drive for charter members is being carried on by the National 
Consumer Education Association. The Association is newly organized, 
its membership comprising teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and junior and senior colleges. 
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A fee of $1.00 covers the active membership for one year, includ- 
ing copies of the official News Letter. 

Full information concerning the advantages of membership in the 
organization may be obtained from Carlton J. Siegler, Executive Sec- 
retary, Consumer Education Association, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY 

The observance of Pan American Day on April 14 has been 
requested in a proclamation by the President of the United States. The 
occasion is celebrated annually to commemorate bonds of friendship 
uniting the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Materials for use in preparing suitable school programs for Pan 
American Day may be secured without eost from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON MEMBERSHIP 


The National Association of Audubon Societies again offers mem- 
bership privileges to boys and girls of school age. Groups of at least 
ten children each may form Junior Audubon clubs. 

Every member receives an attractive bird button and six four- 
page leaflets with color plate and outline drawing to be filled in. 

All elubs get News on the Wing, the Junior Audubon Clubs’ own 
newspaper. In addition, clubs of twenty-five or more members receive 
during the school year, a free subscription to Bird-Lore, the official 
bimonthly publication of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Membership in the Junior Audubon Clubs costs each child 
only ten cents a year. 

Teachers and leaders may obtain educational pamphlets, charts, 
books, slides, and motion pictures dealing with birds and animals and 
the conservation of our country’s natural resourees. Price lists will 
be sent on request to the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT RIO DE JANIERO 


Announcement of the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World Fed- 
eration of Edueational Associations, to be held in Rio De Janiero 
August 6 to 11, 1939, has been received by California public school 
teachers and administrators. 

A specially chartered steamer, which sails from New York on July 
5, and from New Orleans on July 10, provides facilities for delegates 
and visitors to the Conference. 

Further particulars about the Ri De Janiero meeting may be had 
by writing to the headquarters of the Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1939 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 
The following schedule of events is chiefly a list of meetings and con- 
ferences which take place during the spring term of the 1939 school 
year, but a few which convene in the early fall have also been ineluded. 


Date 
March 4 


March 4 


March 11 


Mareh 11 


March 14, 15 


March 15 


March 14-18 


March 18 


March 18 


March 18 


March 18 


March 18 or 25 


March 22 


March 24, 25 


March 31-April 2 


March 31-April 1 


April 1 


Organization 
California Home Economies Association, 
Northern Section 


Mathematical Association of America, 
Southern Section 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Southern Section 


Southern California Association of Super- 
visors of Student Teaching 


Board of Managers, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


California Mathematics Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section 


Public Schools Business Officials Asso- 
ciation 


California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 
tion, Future Farmers of America, 
Sacramento Valley Regional Meeting 


California Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section 


Central California Junior College Asso- 
ciation 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Bay District 


Southern California Association of 
Teachers of English 


California Mathematics Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section 


California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 
tion, North Coast Section 


California Association of Women Deans 
and Vice-Principals 


California Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Northern Section 


Arnual Conference of Business Educa- 
tion 


Place 


Hamilton City 
Whittier 
Palm Springs 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 


Berkeley 
U. C. Campus, 
Wheeler Hall 


Oakland 


Chico 
Claremont 


Reedley 


Berkeley 
U. C. Campus, 
Wheeler Hall 


Oakland 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 
Hotel Whitcomb 
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April 2- 


April 3, 4, 5 
April 3, 4 
April 3-6 


April 3-6 


April 6, 
April 6 


April 14 
April 15 
April 17 
April 22 
April 22 
April 24 
April 29 


May 6 


May 15-20 


May 26, 27 


June 26-July 1 
July 2, 6 


July 8-21 


Elementary School Principals and Dis- 
trict Superintendents in cooperation 


with California Elementary School 
Principals Association and Northern 


California Council of Exceptional 
Children 


California Secondary School Principals, 
Annual Convention 

Association of California Classroom 
Teachers, San Francisco Branch 

California Association of Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference 


Californian Home Economics Association 
California Home Economics Executive 
Council 


Northern California Association for 
Exceptional Children 


Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, Section 21 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Southern Section 


California Home Economics Student 
Club 


Southern California Junior College 
Association 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, San Joaquin Valley Section 


Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California 


California Home Economies Association, 
Northern Section 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Bay District 


California Conference of Social Work 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Annual Convention 


American Association of University 
Women 


California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 
tion 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Pacific Division 


— 


National Education Association, Seventy- 
seventh Annual Convention 


National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
Annual Conference 


Oakland 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Long Beach 


Fresno 

Visalia 

San Francisco 

Julian 

Los Angeles 
U.S.C. 

Fowler 

Compton 

Merced 

Los Angeles 


U.C.L.A. 


Maxwell 


Oakland 


Santa Barbara 


San Francisco 


San Luis Obispo 


Stanford University 


San Francisco 


Berkeley 
wi. 0; 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Monday: 9:30 p.m.—Golden Days KRE 
Wednesday: 10 p.m.—Pageant of Youth KLX 
Friday: 8 p.m.—Adventures in Science KLX 
Saturday: 3:30 p.m.—Edueation Today KPO 


Alameda School of the Air 
Monday: 1:30 p.m.—Great Moments from Literature KLX 
Tuesday: 1:30 p.m.—United States History Program KLX 
Wednesday: 1:30 p.m.—California History Program KLX 
Thursday: 11:15 a.m—Sonny’s Magie Merry-Go-Round KLX 
1:30 p.m.—Classic Myths, KLX 
Friday: 1:30 p.m.—The Workshop KLX 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the United States Office of Education 
Wednesday : 6:30 p.m.—Wings for the Martins NBC Blue? 


March 1—Learning to Read 

March S—The Child in a Grown-up House 

March 15—What’s the School Board For 

March 22—No Place to Play 

March 29—Schoolhouses That Work 

Sunday: 1:30 p.m.—The World Is Yours NBC Red? 
March 5—Modern Medicine 

March 12—Animals of Fable 

March 19—The Air Above Us 

March 26—Eli Whitney 


Broadcasts of the American School of the Air 
Monday: 11:30 a.m.—Frontiers of Democracy CBS? 
Tuesday, 11:30 a.m.—Musie and the Friendly Arts CBS 
Wednesday: 11:30—New Horizons CBS 
Thursday: 11:30—This Living World CBS 
Friday : 11:30—Tales from Far and Near CBS 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 

Another outstanding series of Pacific Coast Music and American 
Youth Broadcasts will be given over the Western Division Blue Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company, Saturday afternoons, 5 
to 5:30 p.m. during March. These programs are given under the 
auspices of the Northwest and California-Western Music Educators’ 
Conferences in cooperation with the National Broadcasting Company. 


Educational Sound Films Available 

Three new educational sound films suitable for school assemblies 
are available from the Fisher Body Division, General Motors Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


1NBC Red Network—KPO, KFI, KWG; NBC Blue Network—KGO, KECA, 


KSFD. 
2CBS—KSFO, KNX; MBS—KFRC, KH... 
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‘‘Batter Up,’’ an official motion picture of American League Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs, and the 1939 baseball picture, ‘‘ First Century 
of Baseball,’’ also sponsored by the American League, and ‘‘This Mov- 
ing World,’’ a dramatization of the history of transportation, are 


recorded in sound. 
No admission fee may be charged at the showing of these films 


since they are provided free. 

Further information concerning the films will be supplied by 
Howard Jennings, Advertising Department, Fisher Body Division, 
General Motors Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


WINNER OF D.A.R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP CONTEST 
The names of the five girls who ranked highest in the Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrimage Contest sponsored by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have been announced as follows: 
Mary Eleanor Griffin, Monrovia-Areadia-Duarte High School, 
Monrovia 
Rosemary Neiswender, South Pasadena High School, South Pasa- 
dena 
Helen Devoy, Eureka High School, Eureka 
Clarice Haylett, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach 
Ruth Ashton, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 


The contest is held annually by the California Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to select a delegate to the 
National Pilgrimage in Washington, D. C. 

The California State Department of Education through the Divi- 
sion of Textbooks and Publications cooperates in the contest by pre- 
paring and scoring the tests, and evaluating the activity records of the 
contestants. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Democracy and the Curriculum: The Life and Program of the American School. 
Written in collaboration by Harold Rugg, Editor, and Others. Third Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xiv + 536. 

That American democracy is confronted by imminent disaster unless intelli- 
gent and vigorous action is taken immediately to correct the glaring evils of our 
social order and the part of education in this undertaking is the subject of this 
compilation by ten of the most prominent figures in the progressive education move- 
ment. Two striking and provocative epithets accentuate the issues involved. 
Present-day America is termed A Depressed Society to focus attention on deplorable 
and inexcusable conditions of poverty and consequent loss of morale that exist at 
a time when standards of abundance are within reach. The American school is 
dubbed A Delinquent Institution chiefly because of its impoteney in producing the 
social understanding necessary for a free people to solve its perplexing problems. 

The book is offered to teachers, youth, and their parents asa guide to the solution 
of “The American Problem: to bring forth on this continent—in some form of coop- 
erative commonwealth—the civilization of economic abundance, democratic behavior, 
and integrity of expression which is now potentially available.’ The crux of the 
problem—a depressed society—is shown as the long lag of popular understanding 
of conditions and social control of the economie system behind the great advance of 
economic productivity. High lights in the development of our present industrial 
civilization are reviewed and their influence on social conditions explained. Then 
is given an inventory of America’s resources—natural, technological, cultural, and 
creative. Against this background of potential abundance is shown the squalor 
that characterizes the lives of millions, its cause chiefly the lack of social action to 
curb the economic control by selfish minorities who place personal profit above the 
general welfare. 

The solution of the American Problem is clearly shown not as a question of 
control or laissez faire—the latter being the cause of much present chaos—but 
rather as the choice of democratic rather than authoritarian control. Moreover, 
failure to apply democratic methods of control to eliminate the evils of laissez faire 
foretokens authoritarian control as indicated by recent incidents remindful of Jt 
Can’t Happen Here. 

The opportunity for democracy to emerge triumphant over authoritarianism 
forms inheres in democracy itself. Democratic government means self-government, 
which in turn means government by the consent of the governed. ‘True consent 
implies public understanding of conditions and problems. In short, the process of 
democratie government is the process of social education. 

Building a new school adequate for its purposes is seen as a formidable 
problem, but one which may be realized in the immediate future by incorporating 
the best of current thought and practice into existing programs. A School for Indi- 
vidual and Social Development is visioned with a program covering development 
from the prenatal period throughout adulthood. By no means Utopian, the program 
is made up of activities each of which has actually been achieved or are now in 
the process of development in various schools throughout the country. 

The volume does not propose to answer the many questions of detail concern- 
ing curriculum content and organization. Certain essentials, however, with exam- 
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ples of their successful operation are given, such as a well-rounded program with 
ample provision for a basic social program, creative and recreational opportunities, 
development of work interests and of basic techniques such as those of language and 
number ; guidance pervading the entire educational program; continuous curriculum 
planning ; and democratic procedures through participation by teachers in curriculum 
development. 

The volume leaves the impression that in spite of distressing social conditions 
and the baffling character of the American Problem, recent progress in education 
makes the educational future encouraging and the solution of the Problem well 
worth every effort. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


Butter, FRANK A. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 19389. Pp. x + 389. 


Professor Butler barely mentions the pensive ape who sat in his cage and 
considered the too remote banana. But whether teachers are barred from the liv- 
ing world by the interposition of too involved educational theory he hardly doubts. 
At least, he would furnish eight pieces of mental woodwork for probing purposes, 
although Sultan, the chimpanzee, required but two to reach his fruity goal. In 
outlining ways to improve teaching in the secondary schools, Professor Butler 
attempts to give prospective teachers perspective and insight into classroom situa- 
tions by the elaboration of eight “teaching responsibilities—determined by the guid- 
ance and direction needed by pupils in order that their educational growth may be 
promoted with the maximum of profit.” 

The lists of objectives “most worth while” review the cardinal principles, 
Franklin Bobbitt’s “range of human experiences,” and Goodwin Watson’s “seventeen 
areas to be considered in curriculum making.” 'The achievement of unitary learn- 
ing is considered to be secured through recognition of the assignment as the begin- 
ning point in teaching, socialization of questioning and recitation, and pupil motiva- 
tion toward independent study. Appropriate pupil self-activity is analyzed into 
sensory experience, memorization, motor learning, problem-solving, and the develop- 
ment of socially acceptable emotional attributes. Provision for individual differ- 
ences, diagnosis, and remedial teaching are discussed, and the important influences 
of physical and social environment are stressed. Final chapters include sugges- 
tions for drill and review, testing, and lesson-planning. 

While the learning process is emphasized as central to all teaching problems, 
it may be questioned whether the relations of the eight principles to learning situ- 
ations are sufficiently explicit for an inexperienced teacher to put them to use in 
a classroom. So-called laws of learning, such as those of readiness, exercise, and 
effect, are mentioned (with no reference to modifications imposed by recent psycho- 
logical research), but without caution as to their myriad metamorphoses under 
school conditions. A brief section on principles of correction can hardly impart 
adequate instruction for the disposal of actual instances of misbehavior. A knowl- 
edge that limitations of teacher personality and classroom habits probably account 
for much pupil maladjustment is of small avail when one is confronted with infrac- 
tions which demand prompt decision and settlement. More consideration could well 
have been given to agencies and factors external to school control which powerfully 
affect learning situations. Techniques of pupil conference, home visitation, and the 
winning of parent and pupil confidence and cooperation deserve attention, since the 
personal guidance and intimate acquaintance with every pupil are accepted teaching 
responsibilities today. 

Too often the illustrative instances appear to be ridiculously simple and trite. 
Since not all candidates for teaching are of tender mental age, the common sense 
of even inexperienced teachers ought not to be impugned by indirection. A more 
vivid, vital, and imaginative approach to, and treatment of, classroom situations 
might enlist the active interest of prospective educators. Not since Horatio Alger 
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have all the answers been so handily and patly presented! Not in every example 
should the teacher be stupid and at fault; the supervisor always smugly right. One 
suspects that a teaching candidate of spirit might be driven to join a union out of 
sheer necessity to redress the unfavorable balance and recover equilibrium. 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 
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